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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF RESISTANCE. 

In many of the systems of education now in vogue the attempt is made, 
and with more or less success, to remove as far as possible the obstacles from 
the course of study. The student is carefully led over a path from which 
the stones have been taken away, and the holes filled up. There are no 
briars to scratch the legs or hold one back, no puzzling divergence of other 
roads, no pit-falls into which to tumble, no blind paths which end abruptly 
in mud-flats or against apparently unscalable cliffs. There are no sudden 
vistas of unexpected regions quite foreign to the environment. On every 
side everything seems to accord with and indicate the advance along the 
suggested lines. Briefly, the environment is made entirely favorable to the 
development of the student. 

While I do not for a moment question the value and the advisability of 
a definite system in education, and the importance of systematically and 
intelligently guiding the student in bis courses of study, it is an open ques- 
tion whether the environment may not be made too favorable for his best 
intellectual development. The conditions of actual life must not be lost 
sight of, for an education that does not fit one for the fullest and best 
development under the conditions of real life is not a good education. It is 
worse than that; it is a bad education, for the student is deceived and mis- 
led as to the real nature of his work and his hopes. His awakening is a 
bitter one, and there will be neither love nor respect in his feelings toward 
those who have sent him forth so ill-equipped for the real battle of life. As 
I have said in another place* — "The visitor from the other world might 
reasonably ask 'How are your people taught about themselves, about the 
world of which they are factors, about their habits of life, principles of 
morality, and right relations to each other ?' To which we might 
answer, 'By hard knocks, by finding that life is intensely 
earnest, by failure; too little, alas I by success.' "We might 
point, also, to the dark shadows that these words throw, and which 
cover so many broken aspirations, dead feelings, and lost hopes. 
There is the battlefield on to which we rushed with colors flying, waving 
our swords and blowing our penny trumpets, until the 'dark tower > 
echoed back the feeble din* Then came at us creatures that we knew not; 
huge beasts, crawling reptiles, st'nging gnats, and rough men with jagged 
clubs ; they struck us and bit us, broke our swords, split our penny trump- 
ets, trampled our colors in the mire ; until, disheartened and disabled, we 
crawled away on sore hands and bruised knees as best we could. Aye, and 

* " Manual and Sense Training." Scientific American Supplement, No. 1026. 
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some remained on the field. Then we turned back and asked of those who 
sent us to do battle, ' Was it fair, was it just, not to tell us of these foes and 
dangers ? ' But those who sent us answered not." 

In actual life a point is soon reached when one must depend almost 
entirely upon himself for guidance. The path is full of stones, rut , pit- 
falls, and mud. Briars beset it : diverging paths perplex one ; precipices 
and cliffs confront one unexpectedly, and well beaten roads, which lead 
through fields of daisies and other pretty but worthless weeds, tempt the 
weary and the weak. Then there are the marshes and the forests where 
there are no paths at all, and where insects or wild beasts harass the 
stmggler and make progress difficult and dangerous. Sooner or later in his 
progress through life, every man must face a determined resistance. 
Whether he can overcome it or not no one can decide but himself. 

The best things which one does are what he does himself without guid- 
ance from another. Encouragement, sympathy, and assistance one craves 
as a thirsty man cries for water ; but the force and guidance which lead to 
real success must be one's own. The men who make the greatest successes 
are not those who have had the most guidance, bat those who either by 
environment or instruction have had the best development. But no man 
should fail to appreciate the true worth of sympathy, encouragement, and 
assistance of the right kind. These are, however, really a part of his arma- 
ment. Unfortunate is the man who has them not. 

The finest nature is the one out of which the dross has been squeezed 
by painful pressure, and the precious metal has been hammered and 
beaten into shape. The human being rarely works more than he 
has to. He appreciates by instinct an easy thing — what college 
students call a " snap." Some of the strongest points of our natures 
are best called out by resistance. An emergency rises ; people wring their 
hands and cry out not knowing what to do. There steps out from the 
ranks some man, perhaps unknown to those who think themselves the lead- 
ers, who seems created to meet the emergency. His success does not come 
from what is often called " an opportunity," the easy chance that so many 
seek in the hope of proving their merit. It is the exact reverse of this ; the 
favoring chance is an increase in the element of resistance. It is this in 
minds of high potentiality that develops the kinetic quality which over- 
comes obstacles. Without this element of resistance such minds may re- 
main unknown, and the world might never know the hero or the leader. 
An idle purling rill may seem nothing more than an ornament to a land- 
scape, but oppose it unintelligently and it may rise till it sweeps all before 
it. And the same stream may be so opposed that its accumulated energy 
will yield a power to energize a great industry. 

This element of resistance in education should never be overlookedi 
Men value things, and rightly, by what must be done to acquire them. 
Everything in life has a price of some kind. In the acquisition of intellec- 
tual property promissory notes do not count. In the barter between intel- 
lect and knowledge only cash transactions pay interest. To eliminate the 
element of difficulty from a study is an act of dishonesty. It deceives the 
student as to the real nature and arduousness of the subject. For a teacber 
to think for a student is a pedagogical crime. Bat when a teacher thinks 
before a student he teaches. To train the elements of his mind and to teach 
him how to think, how to utilize knowledge to produce knowledge, how to 
attack and conquer obstacles like a gallant soldier, full of pluck, enthusiasm 
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and endurance is a pedagogical ideal. If one will be anything of real value 
in this life one must learn that in all one will do that can be fairly called 
one's own, not only obstacles have to be removed, but a strong and steady 
resistance to progress will have to be recognized and overcome. This re- 
sistance may be of so many different kinds that it cannot be classified or 
considered in a few pages. But it will soon make itself felt and will deter- 
mine clearly and fully before the jury of mankind if the man is to be a 
soldier or a camp-follower. 

That for every fact gained in education a certain amount of work has 
to be given should always appear distinctly. That a large amount of 
knowledge calls for hard work of an uninteresting nature should not be 
allowed to drop out of sight. The practice side of almost any study is not 
interesting. To spell correctly, to write good English, to obtain accuracy 
in observation or in scientific or any kind of work, to play well a musical 
instrument, to compose good music, to draw or paint well, to reason clearly, 
to be able to use satisfactorily any kind of knowledge, or to get the best 
results from one's ability or genius — each of these things demands long and 
tedious repetition and practice; and this is not exciting or interesting and 
cannot be made so. This repugnance constitutes one of the numerous forms 
of resistance offered to success in human endeavor. It is the enthusiasm 
and absorbing love of the goal in distant view— the land of milk and honey 
— that inspires the weary traveller and makes the drudgery seem light 
because there is no doubt that it is the bridge to success. However plain 
this can be made to men, it is by no means easy to make it clear to a 
child or a boy. The teacher who can quicken the immature minds of youths 
with the first rays of the luminous possibilities in them, who can encourage 
students to overcome the difficulties in their studies themselves by inciting 
an interest in the studies, he is the successful teacher to whom men look 
back with feelings akin to adoration; There have been and there are such 
teachers — fishers of men, makers of minds. The honors of this life must be 
won, as the Germans say (and how well the progress of that nation illus- 
trates it) "mit saurem Schweiss," and by the application of another 
German proverb, " Geduld bricht Eisen." 

The coddled youngster, who is always led by the teacher, lifted over all 
the holes, sheltered from all the rain-drops, and who gets prizes which he has 
not earned, sooner or later finds his guide has left him for another party, 
and that he has no more chance of winning in the race than a jellyfish 
matched against a pike. To the adroit scamps, who fringe society, these 
glue-brained, self adhesive,* pap-fed, juvenile capons furnish delectable 
picking. Just which holes to lift him over, into which ones he may be 
allowed to tumble, just how far he may be exposed to the weather, just 
when he may have a lollipop that he does not altogether deserve, just how 
and when and to what extent work should be tempered with play, are mat- 
ters between which the right discrimination indicates the true teacher as 
contrasted with the scholastic marionette. 

The chief value in sport, in my opinion, lies in the effect that it has in 
developing the feeling that resistance must be overcome. The best knowl- 
edge at one's disposal is concentrated : self-control is cultivated because its 
absence plainly prevents the best use of one's resources and discounts the 
chance of success. Card games, billiards, etc., all have this valuable educa- 
tional feature, aside from manyother points in their favor. Oneof the most 

* Or in the slang of the day, " stuck on themselves." 
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valuable features of wholesome athletics In the educational curriculum is 
the emphasis of the idea of resistance. The whole physical and intellectual 
organization of the boy is aroused and concentrated on winning success 
against determined resistance. To achieve this success he must practice 
self-control, use all his energies to the fullest, and utilize and not antagonize 
those who try to assist him. Under the proper conditions, the athletic field 
may be made an important factor in educational development. 

In the development of character in the youth the wise instructor finds 
the application of this principle most useful and efficient. Not only is 
energy developed, but it is trained, and the ability to concentrate the men- 
tal forces is sustained. Will-power is acquired. The acquirement of self- 
control, by which I mean not only the ability to control the passions but 
also to compel the action of the mental powers upon a given subject is 
aided. I think there is no doubt tbat self-control is the most difficult of all 
qualities to develop, and that its lack is the commonest cause of failure of 
men and women. The German historian, von Banke, has stated as a prin- 
ciple in human development that "all progress is through conflict." The 
proper recognition of this principle in education is, I am convinced, of great 
importance. It is not to be understood, however, as a mere desire to van- 
quish others or a vainglorious display of one's superior powers ; but rather 
that an element of resistance is required to incite mental effort of the best 
kind. The results become of value because they have a value in work; In 
direct relation to the difficulty of obtaining them lies the value of intel- 
lectual gems. 

Peter Townsend Austen. 



A SIMPLE SOLUTION OP THE SHIPPING QUESTION. 

While the awkwardness of an attempt to restore the American mer- 
chant marine by means of discriminating duties is manifest to all, the mis- 
leading nature of certain claims advanced in behalf of this policy by its 
most enthusiastic advocates can be fully appreciated only by the careful 
student of commercial history. 

As a matter of fact the claim that discriminating duties built up our 
merchant fleet of the olden time is untrue— the most that rightly may be 
said being that discriminating duties were among the forces acting upon 
commerce at the time of its early development under our flag. The exact 
effect produced by these duties must always remain a subject for disputes, 
but that they were adopted for defensive and not for offensive purposes is 
clear from the records of Congress. 

Therefore, when it is proposed to restore discriminating duties for the 
purpose of attacking the commercial interests of a neighbor, and not " with 
a view to countervail similar exclusions " (John Quincy Adams, First lies- 
age to Congress), as was the case when we first put this policy in force, an 
experiment is proposed— an experiment the objections to which are too 
numerous to be given here. 

But in that early legislation of which discriminating duties formed a 
part was a law which not only gave important pecuniary aid to our ship- 
ping, but which now suggests the most available method of enabling 
American ships to engage in foreign trade ; viz. : tonnage dues. For since 
it is an admitted fact (see Lloyd's Begister) that the unaided English ships 



